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THE DELATORES IN THE REIGN OF TIBERIUS, 
AS DESCRIBED BY TACITUS' 



By W. W. Flint 
St. Paul's School, Concord, N.H. 



In the administration of Roman law there was no public oflGlcer 
corresponding to a modern attorney-general. The prosecution 
of offenses against public law was left to private citizens. It is 
even said to have been regarded as the palladium of Roman 
freedom — this right of the citizen to originate a prosecution, and 
bring before the proper tribunal, the praetor, or the Senate, any 
offender whom his vigilance had detected; and there to make good 
his accusation by his own address and eloquence. 

As, in the transformation of the repubUc into the empire, the 
old forms and titles largely remained, so was this right of the private 
delator made to serve the ends of arbitrary power. The prosecu- 
tion of those who fell under the emperor's displeasure could not be 
charged directly upon the government. The odium rested upon 
the informer. But the incentives to his activity were great also — 
the prospect of wealth and celebrity, the favor of the prince, and 
the power and influence which flowed from it. 

The lex majestatis, or, as we may say in modern phrase, the 
law of treason, has a prominent place in the reign of Tiberius. This 
law had come down from the days of the republic. But under it 
then, overt acts were tried, while words went unpunished. And 
we find it centuries later in the Institutes of Justinian, under its 
old name of Lex Julia Majestatis, directed against those qui contra 
imperatorem vel rempublicam aliquid moliti sunt. 

Tacitus states that Augustus was the first to take cognizance 
of scandalous hbels under this law, and later that Tiberius, stung 
by verses of unknown writers touching his cruelty, haughtiness, 
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and disagreement with his mother, had replied to a question of the 
praetor, that the laws of treason must be enforced. 

We are asked to notice with what skill this class of cases was 
introduced by Tiberius. 

One Falanius was accused because he had admitted an infamous 
actor among the worshipers of Augustus, of whom there was a sort 
of college in every house; and because in selling his gardens he had 
sold a statue of Augustus. Against Rubrius the charge was brought 
that swearing by the name of Augustus he had committed perjury. 
Tiberius thereupon wrote to the consuls that heaven had not been 
decreed to his father that his honor should be turned to the destruc- 
tion of citizens; that the oath should be judged in the same way 
as if Rubrius had sworn falsely by Jupiter: Deorum injurias diis 
curae: "Let wrongs done to the gods be avenged by the gods." 

Not long afterward Caepio Crispinus, quaestor, accused 
Granius Marcellus, praetor of Bithynia, of treason {majestatis 
posttdavii), Romanus Hispo subscribing to the charge. Hispo then 
entered upon a course of life which the miseries of the times and 
men's audacity made notorious; for, needy, unknown, restless, by 
means of secret accusations he insinuated himself into the confidence 
of a cruel prince, imperiled the life of every prominent man, and by 
acquiring influence with one man and hatred from all others, af- 
forded an example by following which men, from being poor became 
rich, from being despised came to be feared, contrived destruction 
for others and finally for themselves. 

So Tacitus pictures the delatores, or informers. 

In the second book of the Annals is a detailed account of the 
trial of Libo Drusus, a youth of noble family, who coiild boast 
that the Caesars were his cousins and Pompey was his great-grand- 
father. The trial was brought on by informers. Tiberius, who 
had private information of Libo's revolutionary designs, showed no 
signs of displeasure, but invited the giddy youth to his banquets, 
listened carefully to his words, and even made him praetor. The 
trial was hastened by Libo's attempt to procure one Junius to 
raise for him by his verses the infernal shades. There was an array 
of eager prosecutors, but no advocate. The evidence consisted 
largely of Libo's papers, one of which showed that he had consulted 
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soothsayers to know whether he was to have stiffident wealth to 
cover the Appian Way with money as far as Brundisium; and 
there were other such vain, foolish, and pitiful disclosures. On one 
paper was a list of senators and of the Caesars. The prosecution 
charged that against the names, and in Libo's handwriting, were 
secret and vindictive marks. As Libo denied this, it was proposed 
to examine into the truth by putting his slaves to the torture; and 
because by an ancient decree of the Senate such a course was not 
permitted when the master was on trial for his Hfe, Tiberius, cal- 
lidus et novi juris repertor, ordered the slaves to be transferred to the 
public agent, that they might be questioned without violation of 
the decree. Then the accused man asked for another day; went 
to his own home; and there at his last banquet, while soldiers 
moved about noisily in the vestibule where they could see and hear, 
he hiuried from slave to slave, trying to put his sword into the hand 
of one after another, and begging them to end his hfe. They all 
fled. The lamp was overturned, and in confusion and darkness he 
was forced himself to inflict two fatal blows. Libo's property 
was divided among his accusers. Those of them who were of 
senatorial rank were made praetors, extra ordinem. Tacitus 
describes this case at length because then were put into practice 
those methods which for so many years preyed upon the republic. 

Meantime the peril of citizens daily increased. Every house 
was undermined by informers, and as formerly the state had 
siiffered from crime so now it suffered from the law. 

Caesius Cordus, proconsul of Crete, was accused of extortion, 
and the charge of treason was added; which then became a part 
of aU accusations. 

Caius Lutorius Priscus, a Roman knight, had written a cele- 
brated poem, lamenting the death of Germanicus, for which he had 
received from Tiberius a pecuniary reward. He was seized by an 
informer on the charge that he had recited to some ladies of rank 
another poem, which he had composed when Drusus was sick, and 
which, if Drusus had died, he boasted that he would have published 
with a still greater reward. This would hardly seem to us a serious 
offense. But after much debate in the Senate sentence went against 
Priscus; he was taken to prison and put to death immediately. 
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Lucius Ennius, a Roman knight, was accused of treason because 
he had converted an image of the prince to the ordinary uses of 
silver. But Tiberius forbade him to be held for trial; whereupon 
Ateius Capito cried out against the right of Judgment being taken 
from the Senate, intimating that the offense was not only a personal 
insult to the emperor, but also a great crime against the state. 
We do not wonder that Tiberius is reported to have said as he 
departed once from the Senate, O homines ad servitutem paratos. 

The malice of Sejanus toward Agrippina and the children of 
Germanicus, coupled with the known aversion of Tiberius, became 
an incentive to informers. 

Caius Silius and Titius Sabinus were attacked by them, and the 
friendship of Germanicus proved fatal to both. Manius Lepidus 
appears here as a senator of wisdom and dignity, who maintained 
his influence with Tiberius, and yet used it constantly to promote 
the ends of mercy and justice. His opinion was that there should 
be conceded to the accusers only that part of Silius' property which 
the law required, namely one fourth, and that the rest should pass 
to the children. The historian pauses to express a doubt whether 
the favor of princes is after all a matter of fate and chance, or the 
result of our own counsels, and whether it is not possible, even in 
the midst of tyraimy and subserviency, to pursue an even coiirse 
free from ambition and all its perils. 

Because Caedlius Cornutus, in a prosecution for treason, had 
fallen by his own hand, it was proposed to abolish the rewards of 
informers in cases where the accused took away their own hves 
before judgment was rendered; and the motion would have pre- 
vailed had not Tiberius taken his stand for the accusers, saying 
that it would be better to abolish the laws than to remove their 
guardians. 

Thus, says the writer, were the delatores, a race of men discovered 
for the destruction of the public and, never sufficiently restrained 
by penalties, attracted by rewards. 

Caius Cominius, a Roman knight, was convicted of writing 
an abusive poem against the prince, who caused a brief joy in the 
midst of so much sorrow by restoring him to the prayers of his 
brother. From this it was the more wondered at, that one who had 
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knowledge of better things and of the good report that follows 
mercy should prefer cruelty. And it was noticed that while on 
most occasions he was guarded in his manner and struggled with his 
words, he spoke with fluency and eloquency when coming to one's 
relief. 

Cremutius Cordus was accused of a new crime. In his published 
annals he had praised Brutus, and called Cassius the last of the 
Romans. He now made an eloquent defense before the Senate, 
departed to his own house, and finished his life by fasting. Though 
the Senate decreed that his works should be burned by the aedUes, 
they were concealed and preserved. 

There followed a continuous year of prosecutions; among which 
Fonteius Capito was acquitted of charges forged against him by 
Vibius Serenus. But no harm resulted to Serenus, from public 
hatred rendered the safer; for the busier the informer the more 
sacrosanct he became. 

Agrippina, when her cousin, Claudia Pulchra, was prosecuted 
by Domitius Afer, flying to Tiberius found him sacrificing to his 
father. She upbraided him for offering victims to the divine 
Augustus while persecuting his offspring. The divine spirit, she 
protests, is not imparted to mute images. "I, his true image and 
sprung from celestial origin, am sensitive to the peril in which I am 
placed." 

Tiberius now retired from Rome, ostensibly to dedicate a temple 
to Jove in Capua, but probably with no intention of returning 
to the city. For the remaining ten or eleven years of his reign we 
see him in the island of Capreae, occupying twelve different villas, 
and abandoned to the worst forms of vice; or, at times, hovering 
about the neighborhood of the great city, where he can see, as it 
were, the blood flowing in the houses, and the very hands of the 
executioners — quasi aspiciens undantem per domos sanguinem aut 
manus carnificum. 

Titius Sabinus, a friend to (iermanicus and to his now persecuted 
family, was dragged to prison. To obtain evidence against him 
he was drawn by pretended friends to a room where three noble 
senators lay hidden between the roof and ceiling. As the old man 
poured out his heart in indignant lament over the cruelty of Sejanus 
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and the emperor, the three senators listened through the cracks, 
and noted well his words. Never at any time was the state more 
anxious and full of dread. People feared their nearest relatives, 
feared meetings, conversations, the ears of stranger or friend. 
Even inanimate things, roofs and walls, were carefully inspected. 
It would be impossible to give an adequate idea of the number of 
accusations and convictions that filled this part of the reign of 
Tiberius. He wrote frequent letters to the Senate, and under his 
influence the leading members practiced the lowest arts of informers, 
some openly, many in secret. 

Cocceius Nerva, a man of the highest position, learning, and 
character, and one of the closest friends of Tiberius, having seen 
enough of the miseries of the state, determined to die. Though 
Tiberius, hearing of his purpose, came to his side, and pleaded with 
him not to put such a stain upon the reputation of the emperor, he 
held to his purpose. 

Many sought death as a reUef from the terror of prosecution; 
for thus by their wills they secured their estates to their children, 
and burial for their own bodies. A conviction would forfeit both. 
In that day such deaths were reckoned honorable. 

So does the reign of Tiberius draw to its end, in the thirty- 
seventh year of our era, and the seventy-eighth of the emperor's 
Ufe. Of his great abUity we find in the annals of Tacitus abundant 
evidence, and of his sincere desire for an honest and able administra- 
tion of the empire. But he was never popular, and, as his reign 
progressed, unpopularity deepened into a wide and general hatred 
among the people of Rome. What were his own reflections, and 
whether his poUcy of suspicion, delation, and terror, brought to 
him peace of mind in the end, or the sense of worthy success, we 
may gather from one of his later letters to his Senate: "What to 
write to you. Conscript Fathers, or how to write, or what at this 
time to be silent about altogether, may all the gods and goddesses 
destroy me more utterly than I feel that they are daily destroying 
me, if I know." 



